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IV. — On Some Forms of Greek Conditional Sentences 
By CHARLES 1). MORRIS, 

LAKE MOIIEGAN, 1-EEKSKILI,, N. T. 

I did not happen to be present at the meeting of the 
Association at Easton, and I do not, therefore, know whether 
the paper which Professor Goodwin read on the Forms of the 
Greek Conditional Sentence was siihjccted to any criticism at 
the time. On reading it, however, lately, I was struck by a 
certain statement in it wliich appeared to me questionable, 
and I accordingly submitted the point I refer to to some exam- 
ination ; not, I confess, as thorough as I could wish, but still 
sufficient to confirm me in the opinion I at first formed ; and 
1 should be glad, therefore, to place the matter before you in 
order that the facts may be tested by the judgment and read- 
ing of other members of the Association. 

It is well known that Professor Goodwin, in his book on 
the Greek Moods and Tenses, and also in his Grammar, 
advances the opinion that there is no essential difference 
between the expression of a condition by lav with the Subjunc- 
tive, and the expression of the same by d with the Optative. 
He has felt the extreme difficulty of defining the exact impli- 
cation of one of these as contrasted with that of the other ; 
and has been driven accordingly to the conviction that such 
difference as there is consists only in the degree in which a 
certain quality which he calls " vividness" attaches to one or 
to the other. He finds that a condition may be expressed 
with a low degree of vividness by ti with the Optative ; with 
a greater degree of it by iav with the Subjunctive ; while it is 
possible to express the same condition with a still greater 
degree of vividness by fi with the future Indicative ; these 
three kinds of expression presenting, as it were, a positive, a 
comparative, and a superlative degree of vividness to the 
choice of the writer. He says (' Transactions,' p. 70) : " The 
Optative in ordinary protasis is merely a vaguer or less vivid 
form than the Subjunctive for stating a future supposition, 
bearing a relation to the Subjunctive somewhat similar to that 
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which tlie Subjunctive itself bears to the future Indicative. 
Thus we have three forms which may be used to express a 
future condition, differing essentially only in the vividness 
with which they state the supposition : tl ytvi^atrai, if it shall 
happen ; tav yivtirai, if it happens (i. e. shall happen') ; and 
£« yiyotTo, if it should happen." And he remarks elsewhere 
that it evidently makes little difference in English whether 
we say " if he shall do this, it will be well," or " if he do 
this, it will be well," or " if he should do this, it would be 
well." 

I think that a large amount of the assent which the Profes- 
sor's views on this point have received is due to the fact that, 
when he places these forms in close connection with each other, 
he makes use of such vague expressions by way of illustration. 
"Do this" may mean anything, possible, probable, likely, ov 
impossible; and since we are consciously or unconsciously 
aware of this, we feel that each of the forms of condition 
quoted would under certain circumstances be appropriate; and 
we do not, therefore, deny in our tlioughts the substantial 
equivalence of the expressions, though it would be found that 
in practice they are used by no means without a conscious 
or unconscious discrimination. If this is true in Englisli, 
I think it can be sliown tliat it is far more true in Greek. 
But to show this we must not take such an example as u roWr 

yivoiTo, icaXioc ay ty((n tO Contrast witll iav tovto yivr)Tai (or tl tovti 

yei'tiirerai), KaXioe e^ci, but must try to find actual sentences oi 
ivhicli the material charactei" is so distinct tliat tlie speaker or 
writer must have been conscious of it. And liere I may say 
that I think the paper read at tlie Hartford meeting of the 
Association by Professor Sewall, though I agree in general 
witll its conclusions, is less convincing than it might be, from 
the fact tliat tlie examples chosen are in several instances such 
as might with propriety be stated in more than one way. 
Poi- example : in DeM. Phil. i. 25, el yap ipmro ns vnas, elpijptjy 
(iyerc, <5 aySpcQ 'A0t]va7ot ; jxa At ov)( fifieic yt., eiiroir ay, the Same 

sense might have been expressed — not, I grant, so properly, 

but still without absurdity — by T/y yap Ipt^rai r«c, . • . (pvirere. And 

in the passage from the 29th section of the same speech, which 

7 
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Professor Sewall himself presents in two forms, a very slight 
change in the aspect in which the matter is regarded would 
make eitlier mode appropriate. I propose to give one or two 
illustrations of conditional sentences in what I look upon as 
matter suitable to decide the question whether there is or is 
not any essential distinction of import between hypothetical 
sentences employing iav with the Subjunctive, and those which 
exhibit el with the Optative ; and I will then come to the par- 
ticular statement in Professor Goodwin's paper which attracted 
my attention and set me on this method of inquiry. I will, 
however, first state the four forms of particular suppositions 
together, in what I conceive to be their proper gradation, and 
will characterize each by a descrijmve epithet and symbol 
which may hereafter facilitate reference. 

The Hypothetical Period, i. e. the condition (or Protasis) 
together with the conclusion (or Apodosis), in all cases asserts 
the dependence of the conclusion upon the condition. Then 
we have : 

Form a, or the Logical form, in which nothing more is 
implied than this logical dependence : f ! tovto ytviiatrai, KaXHt 

Form ft, or the Expectant form, in which, beside the logical 
dependence, is implied an anticipation of the possible realiza- 
tion of the condition : iav tovto yivr)Tai, KoKuic i^et. 

Form y, or the Ideal form, in which, beside the logical 
dependence, is implied an imagination of tlie possible realiza- 
tion of the condition : il tovto yivoiTO, caXoic hv 't-)(Oi.. 

Form 2, or the Unreal form, in which, beside the logical 
dependence, is implied a negation of the possible realization of 
the condition : tl tovto tyivtTo, caXwc 'c tV^^ti'.* 

I will take first a passage which Professor troodwin quotes, 
I think, in both his books. At the beginning of the Agamem- 
non of Aeschylus, the watchman on the roof of the palace at 
Mycenae indicates his fear that on the return of Agamemnon 

* Of course the examples given are used for illustration merely, and are not 
intended to establish the correctness of the import attributed to each. I should 
say that I borrow the terms "Logical," " Ideal," " Unreal," from Professor Gil- 
4erslceve's Latin Grammar. 
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he will not find things within the palace just as he would like 
to have them. But he dares not speak out himself (v. 36^: 

rii (T (iXXn atyij- fiov^ cttI yXiMSotK /"'TT 
fiipriKtv oIko<: iV oiTOf, cl ^oyy^f Tuipot, 
aa(pc<TTaT' av ?.e^eicv. 

Now in this case will the Professor assert that it would have 
been possible for the watchman to have expressed himself in 
the Expectant Form or Form /3 ? thus : 

Xc^ei aafeaTnr'. 

He makes a supposition in regard to the future, but it is in a 
matter which, he must have been conscious, rendered the 
realization of it impossible ; and he found in Greek a form of 
stating his supposition which conveyed the impression that it 
was one wholly ideal, and therefore employed it. Here in 
English too we must say: " If the house itself should (or were 
to) find a voice, it would speak most clearly," and in Latin 
we must say : "Si ipsa domus vocem capiat, planissime loquatur"; 
and in each language the substitution of the forms which are 
asserted to differ only in "vividness" from the Ideal form must 
be felt to be wholly inadmissible. I may quote here Plat. 
Protag. 361 a, as it contains a supposition precisely like .that 
of the watchman, and expressed, of course, in the same way : 

Kai jxoi Zoke'i ijfxibv »/ tipri 'iE,oiog tSiv Xoywv dairtp avdpiovoQ KaTr)yopuv 
TE Kai KOTayeXay, Kai ti <poii'>)v Xaftoi, elirElv ar on " Arimoi y tari, iS 

2(i/,par£'c rt cat Uptorayopa. Could Socrates possibly have said, 

Koi Tjv ipiovtiv Xaftrj, Ipelt'?* 

Again, in the Clouds of Aristophanes, after Strepsiades, in 
despair of inducing his son to place himself under the instruc- 
tion of Socrates, has decided (invita Minerva) to go to school 

*It may be worth while here to illustrate the Latin usage in such cases of 
sermocinatio. 

Cic. Cat. i. 19 : Ilaec si tecum, \U dixi, patria loquatur, nonjie impetrare debeatf 
and so in § 27 without Apodosis : St mecum patria sic loquatur. 

Auct. ad Her. iv. 66 : Si nunc liaec urbs invictissima vocem emittat, non hoc paclo 
loquatur t . . . si nunc L. ille Brutus reviviscat et hie ante, pedes vestros adsit, non hac 
utatur orationef It is true that in Div. in Caec. 19, Cicero says : Sicilia tota, si 
una voce loqueretur, hoc diceret, ... si universa, ut dixi, provincia loqui posset, kite 
voce uteretur. But lie here substitutes, not the form which Professor Goodwin 
regards as essentially the same as that employed in the former cases, but the Latin 
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liimself, Socrates submits him to an examination which only 
reveals the hopeless imbecility of the old man. After much 
questioning and severe denunciation of his pupil's stupidity, 
Socrates insists that he shall set his own brains to work and 
find out for himself some device by which he may hope to get 
rid of the fatal necessity of paying his debts, to attain which 
end was the purpose he had in view in enrolling himself as a 
member of the school. At last the old man cries out that he 
has it : that if he could buy a Thessalian enchantress and 
draw down the moon from the sky, and keep her locked up 
like a mirror in a close box — " Then what ?" says Socrates ; 
and his answer is (v. 754) : 

el fij/Kh' avaTcXhji cM/vr/ ftr/ih/iov 
OVK av anoSocr/v Tov(; t6kov^. 

Here again I ask : Does any one suppose, if Strepsiades had 
stated his plan thus : 

7/v firjKeT* avare'kXy tyt'h'iVT] ftr/dafiob 

that Socrates would have found himself able to tolerate the 
old man's arrogant stupidity for some fifty lines longer, as he 
does? That whole passage is full of conditions expressed by 
ti with the optative ; but 1 select, as before, this one as being 
made in a matter which the speaker must have been conscious 
was unalterable. I will quote shortly two or three more pas- 
sages which seem to me to resist as strenuously as the ones 
already cited a change into the forms supposed to be essentially 
equivalent, which I suggest as possible alterations. 
Aesch. Pers. 431 : 

KaKC}v d^ nXydo^^ ovS' av tl dsK' i/finra 

CTLX^OpOLTjV^ OVK hv EKTzTiyaai^i (TOt. 

Could the messenger have spoken thus ? 

Ka/C6>v (T e^^ivbv ouTror', yv d^K* i/finra 
CTLXvyop<^ ffof, TT^z/ffof tKTc'Xijau Aoyot^, 

eqaivalent of Form <!, which the character of the supposition clearly entitled him 
to do, just as in the converse way, in Ter. And. ii. i. 10, Charinus says (in the 
Ideal form) : Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias; when the sense would have justified the 
Unreal form esses — senlires; since, as Madvig says, by a turn of rhetoric an 
impossible thing is represented as if it might take place. 
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Plat. Rep. ii. 359 C : eti/ 8' av }) i^ovtria Sjv At'yw romSt /uaXcora, 
£( avToie yivoiTo oiav vori ^aai Bvvafiiv tiS Viyov row AvSov vjioyovui 
yeyiirttat. 

Could Plato have made Glaucoii state his illustration thus ? 

ittTTni S' i^ovaia . . . . yy avToXs yivtfrai. 

PlA.T. Euthyd, 299 D : tit} av evSatixoviirraros £i £X'" Xf'""'"" 
l-itv Tptu TaXai'TU iv ti) yuarpi, ToKavTov S' ev rw Kpaviij), OTurTipa C£ 
ypviTov if iKaripu) roxpOaXix^. 

Could this have been written thus ? iirrai ebhaifjUjyiaraToe tiv 

f'x? • • • 

A passage in the Phaedo, 72 B c, which is too long to quote, 
contains a number of imaginary conditions expressed in Form 
y which could not possibly be converted into Form (i without 
being felt to be incompatible with the argument. Compare also 
riiacdrus 245 D. The necessity of the employment of Foi-m 
y to exi)ress conditions of this character is implied, moreover, 
by such passages as that in Arist. Rhet. iii. 10, 7: Hffirep 

nepikXije iipT], "T))i' t'tOTtiTa aTroXo/jit'ifv ty rjj voXifi^ ovTtog ii^aviaOai Ik 
r//!,- voXtioQ, dtTirtp ti r(c to tap tK Tov tyiatn-nv i^iXot, and sucll as the 

liopeless wish of the slave in Abist. Pax 21, m'liity ay npiaifit]y 
I'th-a fti) TtTpiifiivtjy; though in these the condition is only 
suggested. 

I come now to the particular statement in Professor Good- 
win's paper which I venture to think erroneous. He quotes 
two or three times the English jn-overbial expression, " If the 
sky falls, we shall catch larks"; and on one occasion he says 
(p. tJl) that if we translate it into Greek we must use tay and 
the Subjunctive (Form /5). Now I grant, of course, that the 
nearest Greek equivalent to that collection of English words, 
no regard being had to the matter, would be the form he 
names. But if any one who used the English line were asked 
to explain his meaning he would certainly interpret it by " if 
the sky should (or were to) fall, we should catch larks," and 
not by " if the sky shall fall, we shall catch larks." And it 
seems to me that the foVm the expression has taken in English 
has been determined by the use that is made of it. For it is, 
1 think, always employed with the purpose of making it clear 
to some one tiiat he has been flattering himself with a hope 
which depends upon conditions practically impossible, or 
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excessively improbable ; and therefore the repartee is expressed 
for rhetorical effect in precisely the same form as that in which 
the hope was couched. However this may be, 1 feel convinced 
that it would never have been expressed by a Greek (unless 
indeed he was speaking after the manner of a prophet) in thfc 
form which the Professor assumes to be the correct one ; and 
I think this will be evident to all, if the line be rendered into 
Greek in the three modes open to us for future suppositions. 
Thus: 



Form a: 
Form ft : 
Form y: 



TU(}ifi6ta Xi/Tp6/ieaBn. 



r/v t^y TTtaoHTtv nhfuivo'i , /i/i/V ei^e/iur 






Now it seems to me that, of these, Form y alone expresses 
wliat is really implied by the English proverb; that Form a 
might be employed for the same rhetorical jmrpose as that 
which has, in my opinion, determined the form of the English 
expression ; but that Form ft involves a consciousness of 
the possibility of realization which would have prevented 
any Greek from using it, unless indeed he was speaking as a 
prophet. 

The conclusion which I draw from this examination is, that 
when a future supposition is made in such a matter as compels 
the consciousness that it cannot be realized, el with the Optative 
(Form y) is the form necessarily employed. This region is 
that governed by the unchanging laws of the physical universe ; 
and, while on such a question I wish to speak with all possible 
deference to the greater learning and wider reading of others, 
I venture to express a strong opinion that no case can be 
adduced from the best writers in which a future supposition 
demanding for its fulfilment « violation of physical laws is 
expressed by tav with the Subjunctive (Form ft). 1 do not 
affirm that none such can be found with el and the future 
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Indicative (Form a); for, as I have before said, I consider 
that wlicn the Indicative is used in both clauses of the 
Hypotlietical Period, all consideration of the matter is left 
out of sight, and the possibility of the realization of the condi- 
tion is neitlicr imagined nor anticipated; and, therefore, as any 
sort of future sujjposition may conceivably be expressed by 
d with the future Indicative, it is possible that some passages 
may be adduced which really suppose a violation of physical 
laws and yet have not the Optative. I have not, however, 
myself lighted upon any such. In regard, then, to future 
suppositions, I assume as a fixed limit on the side of improb- 
ability a supposition of the violation of natural law, and this, 
I believe, is always cxi)ressed by el with the Optative (Form 
y).* Then in cases which come short of this, exactly in 
proportion as the writer or speaker wishes to leave his suppo- 
sition in the region of the ideal, whetlier from a consciousness 
of its extreme improbability or from a modest and courteous 
understatement or withdrawal of his own opinion, in that 
proportion is lie likely to use this same form; while in all 
cases when he either feels or wishes to express his belief 
that his supposition will be realized, or that at least time will 
show whether his anticipation is well grounded or not, he will 
employ kav with the Subjunctive (Form ft'). If this conclusion 
is correct, it must, I conceive, be agreed that the forms in 
question differ from each other, not in the degree merely in 
which they possess vividness or any other quality, but in kind 
and essentially. 

It is manifest that upon the view here maintained, there 
must be a large number of cases which admit of being stated 
in both ways withotit any very impoi-tant, or at least any very 
striking, difference. One of these Professor Goodwin in his 



•An example of a supposition, not indeed physically impossil)lc, hut so improb- 
able that it may practically be regarded as impossible, is in Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 

34. nlfa ynp on Koi Miwo/f (iaaiXchf ■anXkni^ /itit f/ycuovac av Aih/, JroX/toiV (Y av 
li/iiipov^ Tov (iiM^wf eKTzfiiifiew /cni oAoTrnii/neie / av ahrn'i^, Koi u avv TtSpijrjroif 
ftiivTiowrn nirt/mi. It is not credible that if Xenophon had said, oSimoii/nu yt 
nbroJc, Kni !ai' ari' -sniii-Kiui; fi(,'rXui<-(ii airihai, his hearers would have merely felt 
a greater amount of vividness in the statement of the supposition. It is plainly 
inconceivable that he could have so expres.sed himself 
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paper (p. 70) refers to, by way of showing that " the essential 
distinction is merely one of vividness of expression or dis- 
tinctness in the form of the supposition, entirely apart from 
any difference of the speaker's opinion." As this passage 
seems to me a good one to illustrate what I have just said, I 
shall venture to quote it at length. It is in Dem. Phil, i., § 14 
(p. 43). He has been urging upon the Athenians the neces- 
sity of action ; he asks them what they are waiting for ; what 
they expect to hear ; and then he says : riOvriKe i'iXnnroe ; ob fia 
At", ciXX' aaOcfEl. ri 2' vfilv Sia<j>Epci; Km yap av ovtoq n Trad)!, 
ray^tiiic i/i£«c trtpoy i>i\f!nrov TTOtrjiTtT e., avirtp ovno ■Kpoaif^rfri roTt 
Tpayfiaai tov vovV oliZk yap oiiroc irapa rrjv avrov pi)^rjv ToaiwTOV 
iirriv^riTai oaov Trapa t>)v rifieripav afiiXiiav. Kairoi ical tovto' e'i ri 
TaOot KOI TO. Trie ru^vc rifi7v vtrap^ai , ijnep «« /3f\rio)' T/ )';^£ec yfiwy 
aiiTOJy iirifitkovfiida, Kai tovt i^epyaaa ito, iaff vti nXrfaiov fitvuvrtc 
diraaiv a v roiq npayfiaai TirapayfiivoiQ l-KuyravTtQ ottioq fyovXctrdc 

lioiKi'iaaKrde. Professor Goodwin asks in reference to this 
passage : " Did Demosthenes imply that there was any nearer 
prospect of decision on the question of Philip's death when 
he referred to it in the words av ovrtk ti Tatiii, than when he 
repeated his supposition in the very next sentence in the form 
f"( ri nadoi ? " I should answer : Certainly not ; but the reason 
of his passing from one form of the condition to the other is 
perfectly clear notwithstanding. Demosthenes has just referred 
to the report of Philip's sickness; and with this consideration 
in his mind, with the consciousness of the existence of a cause 
adequate to produce a certain effect, he naturally makes use 
of that form of the Hypothetical Period which suggests that 
the speaker has in view " an anticipation of the possible real- 
ization" of the condition: "If this sickness shall really 
prove one unto death, you will, I fear, with your supine inac- 
tivity soon make another Philip for yourselves ; for it is mote 
through your inertness than through his own strength that he 
has grown so great." Demosthenes then looks at the matter 
in a more general way, without any notion of the occurrence 
of Philip's death as being actually not unlikely, and contem- 
plates it merely as an ideal matter, with merely " an imagin- 
ation of the possible realization" of his supposition, and in 
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consequence employs a different form of the Hypothetical 
Period : " And yet look at this : if he were to die, if fortune 
were to play into your hands in this way, how easily would 
you, if, as I advise, you were on the spot with a competent 
force when affairs there were in confusion, manage matters to 
suit yourselves." It appears to me that the distinction hero 
suggested is one which lies on the face of the Greek, and 
which accords perfectly with the import of these forms as 
manifested in numberless other passages. 

In these remarks on the thought implied by the two forms 
of condition in question, I do not imagine that I have attril)- 
uted to them any other import than that intended to be 
expressed by the phraseology which has been employed by 
the writers on Greek Grammar referred to by Professor 
Goodwin. I conceive that I have only suggested a means of 
testing whether there does really exist between them a 
distinction in essence and fundamental, or whether they 
differ from each other merely in regard to " vividness" of 
expression. This word seems to me to be sadly in need of 
elucidation ; and I shall be glad if what I have said may 
induce Professor Goodwin to add to the great services he has 
already rendered to students of Greek by clearing up the 
obscurity which I find in it. 



